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thrown them into contact. Nevertheless Hewitt's discussion is stimulat- 
ing and well worth while as a reminder that two attitudes are enter- 
tainable. 

All in all, this is a notable piece of work and arouses the lively hope 
that it may continue to be followed, and soon, by others from the pen 
of the part author and editor of the whole. 

A. L. Kroeber 
OCEANIA 

The Hawaiian Romance of Laieikawai, with Introduction and Transla- 
tion. Martha Warren Beckwith. (Thirty-third Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 285-666.) Washington, 
1919. 

The Laieikawai is a Hawaiian romance, heavily flavored with my- 
thology, epic in length and treatment, but with the love interest domi- 
nant. It contains many songs, but is mainly in prose. How long it had 
been preserved orally is not known. Haleole, a native, published it 
in Hawaiian in 1863 that there might "abide in the Hawaiian people the 
love of their ancestors and their country." The theme as well as the 
language were adapted by Haleole to his day; yet the modifications 
introduced by him into the ancient tale appear to be very slight. It is 
the longest and in many ways the greatest piece of Polynesian literature 
preserved. The plot, seemingly inchoate at first, develops through six 
hours of recital or 137 pages of print with ever-increasing inner unity 
and magnificence of conception. The tale is a monument of the civiliza- 
tion that produced it. 

The Laieikawai was reprinted in Hawaiian in 1888, but has been 
available in translation only in greatly condensed versions, in king 
Kalakaua's book of legends and in an article by Rae in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore for 1900. Miss Beckwith gives the full text, an 
apparently accurate translation, notes on the text, and an appendix of 
abstracts of other Hawaiian tales collected by Fornander. In her 
Introduction she reviews especially the mythology and the art of com- 
position involved. The latter section contains much of interest to 
students of comparative literature. Miss Beckwith's work throughout 
is done in a scholarly manner; and the intrinsic value of the material 
which she has made generally available is so great that her painstaking 
and successful labor deserves grateful recognition. 

A. L. Kroeber 



